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ESTHETICAL PICTURE HANGING. 



By H. C. Staitoage. 



IN TWO PARTS— PART FIRST. 



At the present- time artists are at the zenith 
of their desires as regards fame' and monetary re- 
cuperation for their labors. The phrase. "Fine 
arts," is still chiefly associated in the public mind 
■with picture-painting solely. The public have not 
yet come to consider that other arts than picture- 
making are included in the term, hence pictorial 
art is looked upon as occupying the premier place 
in the arts called "Fine." 

Yet, notwithstanding the great attention paid 
to picture-making, picture-viewing and picture- 
buying, scarce any attention whatever is bestowed 
on picture-hanging. One would think when we 
consider the vast sums now frequently given for 
pictures, that consistency in giving greater atten- 
tion to the arrangements of them on the wall 
would be shown, than is now the case, where too 
frequently such jmen as the gilder, upholsterer, or 
perhaps the paper-hanger are entrusted with the 
hanging and grouping. of expensive and choice; 
works' of art. What, in nine cases, out of ten, do. 
such men know about the various schools of 
painting, the consideration of high lights and side: 
lights, the harmonious juxtaposition .of one sub- 
ject with another, etc. ? If these men are ignorant; 
of these and kindred points, can we expect them' 
to group the pictures into a harmonious panel] 
that shall not contain one irritating feature ? As 1 
far as the mechanical part of the hanging is con- 
cerned, these men may be able to do that after a 
fashion ; but a thorough comprehension of all the 
various points that have to be studied, in group- 
ing, arranging and methods of hanging, when 
done by the "upholsterer's man," is not within 
the grasp of such individuals' mind. In a group 
of pictures to esthetically appeal to our feelings, 
we must not find discordant notes to jar or irritate 
us ; our sentiments, while looking from one pic- 
ture to another in the group, must be thoroughly 
harmonious. Such inconsistency of intrusting the 
arrangement of pictures to an individual who 
knows little if anything of art, is due to the wide- 
spread idea that "any one can hang a picture." 

Now the purpose of . the present paper is to 
show how fallacious is this idea, and likewise to 
set forth the many theoretical considerations and 
the complex points requiring a nice judgment for 
their elucidation, that have to be studied when; 
arranging a collection of old or modern masters. ■ ;' 
The limited space at my command compels me] 
to give but little more than suggestions .orf. the. 
majority; of points, while definite in the compara- 
tively few chief considerations. 

When we consider' that, in the opinion of Sir 
Charles Locke Eastlake, that "the arrangement of 
pictures comprehends some of the difficulties which 
the artist experiences in the production of one," 
my readers will see that the subject of the present' 
paper is one worthy of very serious attention, 

In private houses, where every detail of deco- 
ration and every bit of furniture has- been chosen 
and arranged for esthetical reasons, we naturally 
expect to find the pictorial art treasures likewise 
esthetically studied. /Too often, however, such is 
not the case, as we have hinted ; moreover, under 
the present "high art furnishing" age, we also 
find that pictures do not occupy such a prominent 
position in a room as formerly. No apartment, 
however, appears thoroughly furnished where pic- 
tures are absent. 

■The artistic styles of the present decorative 
schemes in vogue have brought the subject of color 
well to- the fore, with a consequent increase of 
pleasure to the eye. Now in all picture arrange- 
ments one of the chief considerations is the right 
choice of colors. In all cases whatever color or 
tone is made use of, an entire sense of repose, 
liveliness, or whatever feeling the color chosen is 
desired to engender, must exist. This feeling 
must not be disturbed by a lightness or dullness 
in any one part, either in its scheme of color or 
by bright colors of the picture, or glitter of its 
frame. Neither must the arrangement of pictures 
become monotonous from a too great similarity in 
color to that of their background, but a discrimi- 
nate variety effected. A good color, to give rich- 
ness and effect to the gold frames, is the deep 
maroon, somewhat inclining to purple or plum- 
color, or else an olive green. For a private gal- 
lery no other colors are so effective. 

The choice of subjects for the various rooms is 
decidedly left open. It is one that requires great 
taste and experience ; for what may be admirably 
fitted for one room may be entirely disconsonant 
with another. For example, very bad taste would 
be shown by exhibiting all the family portraits in 



a drawing-room, although one or two prominent 
members of the family, especially if well-known 
for their public services or close ties of friendship 
to a large number of visitors, could consistently 
be placed in the room chiefly devoted to receiving 
visitors in the day, and conviviality in the even- 
ing. The "bad taste" consists in this — a with- 
drawing room is usually sought by the occupants 
of the house as a room wherein relaxation of mind 
and body can be obtained ; it is the common 
room, open to not only the members of the family, 
but to the visitors staying in the house. Now to 
the latter a collection of family portraits, unless 
executed by celebrated painters, can have but 
little claim on their attention. The interest such 
works inspire is in most cases strictly domestic 
and private, therefore it is bad taste not to offer 
something more entertaining to our visitors. 
Again, with callers or visitors just staying for a 
few hours, a family portrait, if but slightly known, 
is apt to receive very uncomplimentary criticisms 
from visitors who knew not the original ; and who 
can say what may be the result socially, of a 
thoughtless remark dropped by a casual visitor, 
or whose feelings may be outraged thereby? "A 
family portrait," says Sir Charles Eastlake, "has, 
in short, no pretensions to be conspicuous to all 
eyes till the individual is celebrated, or till the 
work of art is 'canonized.'" 

In the general choice of subjects, that is, leav- 
ing out of consideration the special room for which 
the work of art is most suited, the. mind as well 
as the eye must be respected ; also one class of 
subjects should not alone be rigorously adhered 
to, but variety introduced, and " the leisure of 
cultivated beings so far complimented, as to as- 
sume that all the strivings of the mind are to be 
attended to." 

In the selection of pictures for each special 
room in a house, great discrimination and taste are 
requisite. One would not think of jumbling up 
engravings with oil paintings, nor photographs 
with water-colors in any one panel, no matter how 
far suitable the subjects might be. Necessarily 
one would consider the purposes of each room and 
choose the subjects of the pictures accordingly. 
Thus, with the drawing-room, pictures of an en- 
livening nature seem the Attest and most conso- 
nant with the uses to which the room is put. 
Here do we receive our friends and acquaintances. 
To this room do we adjourn after the pleasures of 
the table, to meet in happy converse and gaiety, 
and in this room do we spend, perhaps, two- 
thirds of our waking hours. Therefore, such 
heavy, massive classical landscapes, similar to 
Gaspar Poussin, or the almost vulgar— except as 
gallery pictures — Bacchanalian Feasts of Nicholas 
Poussin, would be entirely out of place. Neither 
could we look upon 'the big sea pieces of Vande- 
velde, or to come to modern artists, such subjects 
as "Amy Robsart," "Napoleon on Board the Bel- 
larophoh," etc., fitting subjects for a drawing- 
room. But such subjects as a flower-piece by Van: 
Huysman, or Walscapfel, or one of Metsu's, G-. 
Dow's Adrian, Van de Velde's, Sehalcken's, or Mem- 
liny's small works would be decidedly admissible 
into many drawing-rooms decorated after the 
modern style. 

In the drawing-room we have" the most legiti- 
mate field for the display of all the treasures the 
collection contains, for the choicest works of taste 
should, unquestionably, be in. this room; the 1 
room most occupied in hours of calm seclusion 
and leisure, and the one wherein most of our 
visitors penetrate. A few engravings or etchings 
are not inadmissible here, nor as already hinted, . 
an oil painting, provided they be not too large in 
size, but water color drawings, from their light 
and attractive appearance, implying as they do, 
an utter absence of deep thought or study to' 
appreciate their beauties, offer the best medium 
between the choice of works, and are, undoubt-, 
edly, the fittest style of pictorial art for this 
room. 

Whatever works chosen, however, whether oil 
or water, does not vigorously confine the choice 
to that class, for both oil and water may appear 
on the walls provided there be sufficient interval 
of space between. 

While the drawing-room is the most fitted for 
the choicest "bits" and liveliest subjects, the 
dining-room seems the fittest to receive the solid 
works in oil, or to place any particular school. 

The haphazard way in which pictures are 
purchased leaves very small scope for forming a 
collection illustrating any particular school, nor is 
it altogether desirable that a private room should 
be devoted to one school, if variety of subject 
and monotony is to be avoided. At the same time 
no great glaring differences between the subjects 
should be offered to view, but a certain congruity 
accomplished by attending to impressions rather 
than names of schools. That is, the arranger 
should strive to make an esthetical appeal to the 



feelings and secure harmony between the many 
thoughts conjured up. For instance, many an 
Italian picture would be out of place with the 
Flemish or Dutch school, while Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, and Orless might harmonize 
in many respects with the glorious genius of the 
South. 

In the dining-room homely subjects are most 
compatible with its purposes, hence "interiors" 
should not be excluded to the sometimes more 
fascinating landscape or sea pieces. 

"The ethos of painting," writes Eastlake, "is 
quite compatible with familiar and homely 
subjects," and in a dining-room one would prefer 
to have such subjects to any highly allegorical or 
historical subject that should necessitate a high 
flight of imagination to enable the beholder to 
appreciate them by a momentary view. As 
regards solemn and terrible themes, it is a mis- 
take to suppose them always objectionable, 
although we do not want to harrow our feelings 
by the continual presence of such a fearful sub- 
ject as an historical assassination or a ghastly 
battle field. Such subjects are best placed in the 
private gallery where their merits having been 
admired, the terrible feelings the subjects awaken 
are forgotten the moment one leaves their pres- 
ence. 

As far as old masters are concerned, the 
Dutch schools afford the most entertaining 
subjects for a dining-room. In convenience of 
size — the largest picture here, unless the room is 
very large, should not be more than a "half 
length" — the following artists offer great freedom 
of choice : Wouvernian, Van de Welde, Van de 
Cappelle, Cannoletti, Teniers, Both, Greuze, or 
Rembrandt, also the smaller works of Carl de 
Jardin, Adrian Vande velds, Serbury, Ghirlan- 
dajio, Sassoferrati, Guido, Bauochi, Correggio, 
and many others of the Italian and Spanish 
schools also find appropriate places on some of 
the lesser walls of this room. 

In the library, where there is sufficient space 
to allow pictures to be hung without interference 
with the ostensible objects of the apartment, a 
few paintings may be appropriate, but a rightful 
selection of subjects should be chosen.. Pictures 
of extensive or intense interest seem to be inap- 
propriate. They may be said to divide the atten- 
tion with the business or amusement of the place ; 
but the portrait of the poet or the sage is a source 
of pleasing and elevating associations, and may 
sometimes command a deep interest. Engravings, 
chiefly of celebrated individuals or notable his- 
torians, may also be hung in the library. In the 
boudoir or private study, the choice of pictures is 
chiefly dependent on the individual taste of the 
occupier, these rooms being of a strictly private 
nature, wherein is to be found such things as the 
possessor delights in. V < > 

In the hall, where it is large and spacious, 
large hunting and sporting subjects and whole 
length portraits of ancestors may, with some limit- 
ations, be placed. Obviously it is inconsistent to 
place here, where such a short time is spent by 
the visitor, such works of art as require special 
attention. At the same time the odds and ends 
of one's collection must not find their resting- 
places in this locality, for the decoration and fur- 
nishing of the hall should be of a nature that will 
favorably impress the visitor. Eastlake says, 
"Few people linger on a staircase; still fewer 
break their necks to look at a painted ceiling. If 
the scene affects the eye and the imagination 
agreeably, this should be considered sufficient." 
Again, speaking of family portraits, this authority 
on pictures and their influences, says, "A stair- 
case covered with family portraits is seldom agree- 
able to the eye ; indeed, it is never a desirable 
kind of decoration, .centuries must elapse before 
the materials would be ready." The first im- 
pression on seeing a quantity of portraits oh a 
staircase is that it is an unavoidable if not 
troublesome accumulation, and that there is no 
room for the pictures in better situations. Sub- 
jects that are broad in treatment and of large con- 
ception, are to be preferred to those of more deli- 
cate execution and intense thought. Such subjects 
interspersed with a few family portraits, seem the 
most appropriate kind to fill the requirements of 
an entrance hall. 



The architectural students and draughtsmen 
of Cincinnati have lately organized a sketch club. 
There are npw fifteen members of the club, and 
meetings are held once in two weeks, at which 
time each member must have at least one sketch 
of some architectural subject. The club is the 
outgrowth of a movement started some months 
ago by the architects of the city, allowing a half 
holiday every Saturday to the young men, where- 
by it was hoped and expected that the students 
would visit houses in process of construction. 



